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ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ABOLITION SOCIETY, 
AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. Serr. 29 and 30, 1857. 





Gerrit Situ, the President, in the Chair. 

Prayer by Rev. C. C. Foote, of Michigan. 

Dr. James Fuller and Rev. H. H. Garnett of 
New York, were appointed Secretaries. 

The following Resolutions were, during the 


sittings of the meeting, discussed and adopted, 
FIRST SERIES. 


Resolved, 1. That the events of the past year 
confirm the sentiment that there is no escape 
from the aggressions and the domination of 
slavery, but by its overthrow and extinction. 

2. That the action of the Chief Justice of the 
United States and his associates, in the case of 
Dred Scott, being an outrage upon the Consti- 
tution, the History, the Liberties, and the mor- 
al sense of the American people, as well as up- 
on the first principles of jurisprudence and 
common law, has no claim to be regarded as a 
valid judicial decision, but ought to be execra- 
ted and set at naught by all men. | 

3. That President Buchanan, by his endorse- 
ment of the position of Judge Taney, by his 
declaration that ‘‘ Slavery exists in Kansas un- 
der the Constitution of the United States,” and 
by “pledging the whole force of the United 
States” to prevent the people of .Kansas from 
throwing if the usurped and forcible rule of 
the Missouri slaveholders over them, has viola- 
ted his high trust, has virtually declared war 
upon the liberties of his country, and ought to 
be impeached, tried, and removed from the of- 
fice he disgraces and perverts. 

4. That the position of Judge Taney, and 
the course of President Buchanan, outrageous 
and traitorous as they are, and utterly subver- 
sive of American freedom, are but the natural 
and legitimate results of the theory that acknow- 
ledges the legal right of property in man, that 
supposes the Constitution to recognise slave 
property, and that acknowledges the right and 
duty of the Federal Government to protect 
such property by tolerating it in the States: 
Hence— 








deny the legal right of slave property, and the 
Constitutional right of slaveholding in the 
States ; and whose measures do not include 
the National Abolition of Slavery, can, practi- 


5. That no party or politicians who fuil to 





cally, do anything to vindicate State Rights, to 
check the progress of pro-slavery aggression, or 
to preserve the liberties of the free: that no 
“ white man’s party” can maintain the liberty 
of the whites, or prevail against the party which 
maintains that “ the negro has no rights which 
the white man is bound to respect.” 

6. That so long as the Nation and its Rulers 
continue to recognise the legality and Constitu- 
tionality of slavery, so long will they continue 
to recognise the slaveholders as an Oligarchy 
holding dominion over them; and will be una- 
ble to throw off the yoke of their domination. 

7. That, those who hold the principles of the 
American Abolition Society are the only per- 
sons who advocate the measures necessary for 
our National deliverance, and hence the duty 
devolves on them to make pecuniary provision 
for the promulgation of those principles in the 
community. 

8. That an effort ought to be made by this 
Society to raise at least Ten’ Thousand Dollars 
for the ensuing year, and we pledge ourselves 
to make due exertions for the accomplishment 
of that object. 

9. That, among other objects for which funds 
are wanted by this Society, the establishment 
of a Weekly Paper is one of great importance, 
and no reasonable effort should be spared for 
that purpose. 

SECOND SERIES. | 

1. Resolved, That the prevaling partiality for our own, 
and the prevailing contempt for another race, are to be 
regarded not only as narrow-minded but as wicked, since 
the Heavenly Father loves equally well, and that we 
therefore should love equally well, all the various races 
of men. 

2. Resolved, That the superiority of one race and the 
inferiority of another, can be fully explained in the light 
of a broad survey of their different circumstances, 

3. Resolved, That if, when the whites shall have suf- 
fered as long continued and overwhelming wrong at the 
hands of the blacks as the blacks have suffered at the 
hands of the whites, they shall be found to be higher in 
the scale of humanity than the blacks now are, then, and 
not till then, will it be competent for the whites to say 
that their own nature is higher than that of the blacks, 
and that a white skin is proof of original and inherent 
superiority. 

4, Resolved, That, whilst we deeply sympathise with 
our colored brethren of the Free States, under the cruel 
and crushing wrong that is done them by refusing them 
access to the ballot-box, and by shutting them out of the 
militia, and out of schools and public conveyances, and 
out of all the numberless rights and privileges to which 
simple manhood is a sufficient title, we bid them not to 
allow themselves to be disheartened and debased, but to 
bear themselves up steadily and successfully against their 
oppressors, persecutors, and slanderers, by lives of indus- 
try and economy, temperance and purity ; by tilling the 
soil instead of congregating in towns; and by creating 
for themselves such a character as shall compel the re- 





spect and affection of all who behold it. 


5. Resolved, That whilst we can report no progress of 
our principles in either the Democratic or Native Amer- 
ican Party (both those parties being proof against all im- 
provement) we rejoice to be able to say that our princi- 
ples are obtaining so rapidly in the Republican party as 
to make it certain thatif we do not fail to stand by our 
cause and by each other, and do not ourselves run into that 
party, vut faithfully continue to inculcate those princi- 
ples, then will the Republican party soon be compelled 
to adopt them, in order to prevent the breaking up of its 
organization. 


THe AnNuAL Report, presented by Witt1aM GooDELL, 
the Corresponding Secretary, was read, discussed, adopt- 
ed, and ordered to be published, under direction of the 
Executive Committee, as follows : 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE AMERICAN ABOLITION SOCIETY, 
Presented at the Annual Meeting in Syracuse, N. Yu. 
Sept. 30, 1857. 

The Executive Committee of the American Abolition 
Society, in presenting their Second Annual Report, are 
enabled tostate, that although the past year has been 
marked by fresh aggressions of the Slave Power, and by 
defeats and disappointments of the friends of freedom, 
yet these events have, as they trust, been so overruled by 
a superintending Providence, as to teach the people, what 
they most need to learn, the dangers to which they are 


‘exposed, the inutility of temporizing expedients, and the 


necessity of more radical remedies. And although the 
operations of the Committee have been crippled for want 
of more ample means ; yet, in proportion to the amount 
of those means, they have been enabled to witness the 
most gratifying results of their labors. During the past 
year, they have published and circulated nearly seventy- 
five thousand copies oftheir monthly paper, thevoipry | 
Abolitionist. They have also expended a considerable 
sum in the publication of the following new Tracts and 
Pamphlets, viz. Sermon of the late Rev. George W. Per- 
kins, 4000 copies. The Kansas Struggle of 1856 in Con- 
gress, and in the Presidential Campaign, 3000 copies ; 
Our National Charters, viz. the Federal Constitution, 
Articles of Confederation, Declaration of Independence, 
Articles of Association, with Notes and Appendix, 3000 
copies ; also, new editions of former publications, viz.— 
Abolition Documents, Nos. 2 and 4, 2000 copies each. Of 
the influence of these and other Books, Tracts, and 
Pamphlets sent forth from our Depository, they have 
ample and cheering assurances, from various parts of the 
country. 

The progress of a good cause, and the wisdom and 
efficacy of the measures used in promoting it, are not 
always to be estimated by the imposing array of the 
means, the costliness, and the glare of the operations, 
the eclat of great and enthusiastic assemblages, the pa- 
rade of distinguished names, and the multitudes that 
swell the ranks, and herald the apparent triumphs. 
Truth only makes free. And Truth often works quietly 
and unperceived. Human progress is, primarily, the 
progress of thoughts, ideas, principles. Outward mani- 
festations come, tardily, afterwards. Most men, friends 
or enemies, see little or nothing of the progress, till the 
end is nearly reached. A retrospect of the past may 
help us to appreciate the present, and to influence, bene- 
ficially, the future. 

GENERAL REVIEW. 

Nearly twenty-four years ago, the modern Anti-Sla- 

very movement, in this country, was ‘inaugurated by a 
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National Convention of fifty-nine members, in Philadel-| may be their speculative beliefs, put forth no active ef- 


phia ; and their purposes were eet forth, in a Declara-} 


forts. and contribute nothing, or but sparingly and_un- 


tion, wherein it was said— There ere, at the present) steadily, to carry forward the enterprise? Is not this, 


« time. the highest obligations resting upon the people of | 
« the free States, to remove slavery, by moral and polit- 
« jeal action, as prescribed in the Constitution of the 
“ United States.” 

Though the mode of doing this, was not then as dis- 
tinctly seen and stated as it may now be, and though 
rome parts of the Declaration may not have been in strict 
logical harmony with this announcement, yet the pur- 
pose was none the less firmly held, uone the lesa boldly 
proclaimed, The abolition of American Slavery was proposed 
asa practicable enterprise, to be, at once, entered upon, and 
directly and steadily pursued, until it should be accom- 
plished. It was the work of abolitionists, the duty of the 
people of the free States, as the controlling majority of 
the nation. 

This annunciation it was that, by revealing a practi- 
cable duty, took hold of the Northern conscience, roused 
the opposition of slavcholders, agitated the whole coun- 
try, brought numbers of slaveholders to repentance, re- 
sponded to the Divine requirements, enlisted the Divine 
favor, secured unity of action, and bore on the enter- 
prise, for a time, with a force resistless and steady. 


in each instance, the fruit of undue despondency ? Does 
it not tend to beget still greater despondency, and still 
greater confusion and distraction, in running after use- 
less expedients? Do not some abolitionists proclaim 
their discouragements, and thus weaken each other’s 
hands? Under the influence of such despondency can 
we adopt and steadily pursue wise measures ? 


THE CENTRAL IDEA, 

For the restoration of courage, unity, and wise and 
steady action, is it not of vital importance that the 
National Abolition of Slavery be kept constantly in view, 
as the grand enterprise to be carried forward—the work 
to be accomplished? Can any thing short of this, honor 
the responsibilities of the nation and of the “free States?” 
Will any thing short of this, liberate the slaves, or save 
the country ? 


OUR DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES—THEIR IMPORTANCE, 
Just here it is that the distinctive principles of the 
AmerRICAN ABoLiTion Society come to our aid, with 
light, guidance, and encouragement. They remove the 
chief obstacles to success in the enterprise of a National 





But is this the enterprise that now engages the attention 
and commands the energies and resources of abolition- 
ists? Are they now united and hopeful in this work? 
Or, will they hereafter be ? These are questions of vast 
import. What answers shall be returned to them ? 

Opposition the most violent, obstacles the most formi- 
dable. seductions the most deceptive, were accumulated 
in our pathway. No great Reform ever encounters 
these, without developing tendencies, in a portion of its 
advocates, to decline from it. Protracted effort causes 
weariness ; delay occasions impatience ; disappointment 
begets discouragement. An enterprise, though not con- 
sciously relinquished, may be, imperceptibly, turned 
aside. Aun evil not easily removed, is thought to be sus- 

ceptible of mitigation. If not readily extinguished. 
there arises the hope of preventing its extension. If 
portions of the body politic are deemed incurable, there 
comes the expedient of leaving them to the natural 
workings of the disease, secking to sive the more health- 
ful part of the body, bs their excision. By such varied 
experiments, reformers become divided, and the original 


Abolition of Slavery ; and in doing this. they remove all 
excuses and objections against enlisting, hopefully, in 
that great enterprise. They show to us that we have a 
Constitution of Government ‘“ made and ordained” by 
‘* the people of the United States’— to establish jus- 
tice, and secure the blessings of liberty, for ourselves 
and our posierity.”’ They point out the specific and ade- 
quate provisions of the Constitution, adapted to these 
very ends. They dispose, happily, of all those pro-slay- 
ery misinterpretations, by which the true intent and pro- 
per uses of the Coustitution have been concealed and 
rendered nugatory. They put into our hands all the 
Constitutional authority we need for the complete ex- 
tinction of slavery in all the slave States. 
PROOFS, DEFENCES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THEM. 
Of the truth of these principles, of the evidences by 
which they are proved, of the various defences and illus- 
trations of them which our publications* are designed to 
supply, we cannot speak, particularly, now. Those who 
would understand them, must examine them, in detail. 





work is. virtually, though not intentionally, relinquished. 

Has it not been thus with abolitionists? And have 

they not become thus inefficient? Their original doc- 
trines they have not, intentionally, abandoned. The in- 
herent sinfuluess of slaveholding, the duty, the safety, 
and the benefits of immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation, these are Articles of their Faith that have, by 
no means, been erased from their creed. As truths to 
be taught and believed, as sentiments to be cherished 
and loved, they take rank with the religious creeds and 
sentiments of the sects. And the profession and defence 
of them cost little, comparatively, now. Though once 
regarded heresies, their orthodoxy is now, widely, re- 
cognized. But have they not, like some other creeds, 
become unproductive of their proper fruits? As fur- 
nishing rules and motives of action, have they not lost 
much of their original authority and power? As living 
principles, do those truths guide abolitionists in their 
measures? Do they vote for them, at the ballot box ? 
Do they expend their time, their influence, their money, 
and their talents, for the practical realization of them. 
as they once did? Is their abolitionism regarded by 
them as a work, to be personally done, by themselves, an 
enterprise, to be carried forward, a result to be reached, an 
object of expenditure, of outlay, of effort—a journey to 
be travelled, a goal to be reached, a revolution to be 
effected, by their own self-denying labors and appropri- 
ations? Do-they thus testify their belief that “there are 
“ at the present time, the highest obligations resting up- 
‘‘ on the people of the free States to remove slavery, by 
* moral and political action, ¥s prescribed in the Consti- 
“ tution of the United States 2” 

Is this done by those who labor only for the exclusion 
of slavery from new fields, and who, in many instances, 
disclaim all intention of abolishing slavery in the States 
wherein nearly nine bundred and ninety-nine one thous- 
andths of the slaves are held * Is this done by those 
who, instead of urging on ‘‘the people of the free States”’ 
the duty of “removing slavery” *‘ as prescribed in the 
Coustitution,” urge them only to cut themselves adrift 
from the slaveholders and the slaves, and “let the two 
races fight it out”??? Is this done by those who, whatever! 

i 





Suffice it to say, here, that God holds Nations responsible 
for National Sins, that Civil Government is ordained 
of God, and instituted among men, to protect human 
rights ; that our own National Charters recognise these 
great. truths, that the nation pledged itself, in its Declar- 
ation of Independence, for their support ; that the Con- 
stitution, as already quoted, declares itself ordained for 
the same end ; that it explicitly forbids the States to 
pass bills of attainder, to impair the obligations of con- 
tracts, or to grant titles of nobility, [which are equiva- 
lent to prohibitions of slavery,] that it provides the Ha- 
beas Corpus and “ due process of law” which “ make sla- 
very impossible in Eogland”—that it contains a Nation- 
al Guaranty “to every State in this Union” of “a Re- 
publican form of Government,” and that none of the 
clauses claimed for slavery abrogate these securities of 
freedom, or can bear a pro-slavery construction, without 
violating the acknowledged laws of exposition laid down 
by the Supreme Court of the United States itself. 


PAST ERRORS AFFORD GUIDANCE, AND ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT FOR THE FUTURE, 

In the light of these distinctive principles we readily 
see why abolitionists, though they have done much to 
arouse the people against the abominations and aggres- 
sions of slavery, have not yet abolished it, nor inaugura- 
ted an eflicient movement for its direct National extinc- 
tion. It is simply because they have not only neglected 
to make use of the appropriate means, but have been ab- 
solutely withheld from even atlempting to do the specific 
work for which, twenty-four years ago, they declared 
that “ the people of the free States’ were “ under the 
highest obligations” to perform. They have busied and 
wearied themselves with other enterprises, which were, in 
the nature of things, impossible to be accomplished. And 
then, because the ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, which [however 
practicable] has scarcely been attempted, is not accom- 


plished, they often talk of their discouragements, and 
excuse their inactivity. 











* See Tract on “ Constitutional Duty.’’ &. Pamphlet 
— “Our National Charters,’’ Spooner’s Unconstitutionali- 
ty of Slavery ; Radical Abolitionist, Monthly, &e. 





ABOLITIONISTS HAVE NO RIGHT TO BE DISCOUR- 
AGED. 

Abolitionists holding the distinctive views of our So- 
ciety have no right to be discouraged. They know that 
the enterprise of abolishing American Elavery has 
scarcely been commenced, and that very little has yet 
been done to carry it forward. A little remnant of the 
Liberty Party in Central and Western New York has in- 
deed stood on this ground, for eight or ten years past.— 
But little or nothing was done by them to extend a 
knowledge of the principle into other States. It is now 
but two years since the advocates of National Abolition 
have attempted to be organized as a National Society — 
And very little has yet been done by them, to organize 
auxiliaries and raise funds for propagating their senti- 
ments. The operations of the Society have, according- 
ly, been very limited. We have not yet done enough, 
nor attempted enough—we have not labored enough nor 
expended enough to entitle us to say that we ‘ have 
done what we could,’ and found the enterprise a fail- 
ure ! The work of twenty-five years past, whatever it 
may be ; and whatever, asa preparatory work, it may 
have done, is not te be confounded with this work. If, 
like the old Temperance Societies, that preceded the tec- 
total pledge, they have exposed the nature and extent of 
the evil to be removed, and by their unsuccessful efforts 
to remove it, have shut us up to the right way, they will 
not have labored in vain. The tee-total Temperance 
Societies were not to be abandoned as failures, nor their 
advocates disheartened, because the Old Societies, with- 
out any pledge, or only with the half-way pledge, had 
failed to reform men. When we shall have labored in 
vain, for twenty-five years, and shall have made expendi- 
tures worthy of the cause, without progress, it will be 
in time to talk of discouragement. But a feeble effort of 
two years, at an annual expense of four or five thousand 
dollars, for such an object, can hardly warrant us in be-° 
ing discouraged. 

FRUITS OF OUR EFFORTS. 

It cannot be said that our expenditures and labors have 
not produced proportionate results. The whole history 
of Anti-Slavery and of Temperance effort, for twenty- 
five or thirty years past, may be challenged for an in- 
stance in which so small an amount of pecuniary expen- 
diture has produced a greater change in public senti- 
ment than has resulted from the labors of this Society for 
the past two years. The knowledge of our distinctive 
principles bas been. carried, for the first time, into a 
number of the States, and thousands have, with readi- 
ness, assented to them. “The common people” every- 
where “hear them gladly.” In portions of Ohio, the 
Republican leaders have been compelled to devote more 
time and labor to the debate with the Radical Abolition- 
ists than to the contest with the Sham Democracy. In 
Wisconsin, a large Convention, representing the bone and 
muscle of the Republican party, has responded, unani- 
mously, to our cardinal principle, that slavery is an out- 
law, without sanction from the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. In Vermont, after a State Convention of Ra- 
dical Abolitionists, at which Resolutions expressing, 
fully, our sentiments, were adopted and published, it 
was claimed by Republican editors that THE candi- 
dates occupied the same platform, the requisite votes of 
the Radical Abolitionists were thus secured, and the 
election was triumphantly carried. All this has been 
witnessed within a few months. 

ALARMS AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 

It will be remembered that in our last Annual Report 
mention was made of the supply, by this Society, to each 
Senator and Representative in Congress, of a copy of 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery, and also of a 
copy of the Radical Abolitionist, monthly, which latter ° 
has been continued during the last session of Congress. 
The copy of Spooner’s work was followed by a Note to 
each gentleman to whom it was sent, requesting attention 
to its contents, and also enclosing a draft of a petition 
Congress, [afterwards forwarded from N. York city and 
other places] praying Congress to appoint a Committee 
to consider and report upon a National Abolition of Sla- 
very. A copy of Spooner’s work was also sent to each 
member of the Cabinet, and to each Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. Thus the subject was introduced at the 
seat of Government, and is known to have been a topic 
of convereation, there. Some time afterward, 4 Repub- 
lican Representative from the State of New York, Gen. 
A. P. Granger, made a brief but able speech in the 
House, fully advocating our views of the Constitution 
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During the Presidential contest, it was known that Gen. | clause, this year, foreshadows the abandonment of the! as prescribed in the Constitution of the United States,’ 


Granger, and many others at the North, holding the 
same views, acted and voted with the Republican party. 
Hence the charge was made in the Democratic papers, 
and was generally believed, at the South, that the Re- 
publican party had adopted, or was in process of adopt- 
ing, these views. By President Pierce, in his last Annual 
Message, the charge was distinctly re-echoed, and was 
followed up, by Southern Democrats, in Congress, in their 
speeches on the Message. This drew out earnest denials 
and disclaimers by the Republican Representatives and 
Senators, one of them—Hon. John P. Hale—very strange- 
ly denying that he had ever met with a person who held 
that Congress has power to abolish slavery in the 
States. 

The debate occupied half the session, during which 
frequent allusions were made to our Society, to its offi- 
cera and to its publications, correctly stating our posi- 
tions, and sometimes accompanied with the reading of 
extracts. Abundant evidence was thus afforded that they 
had been, aud still werc, the subjects of anxious study. 
One thing was at least evident, and that was, that the 
fear or the suspicion of the adoption of our views by the 
Republican party, was the sole cause of that extraordina- 
ry panic which then, and for some time previous, had 
prevailed throughout the Slave States, and the know- 
ledge of which had reached and excited the slaves them- 
selves. It required full two months’ time of disclaimers 
and denials, on the part of Republican Senators and Rep. 
resentatives, to re-assure and pacify the slaveholding 
members—plainly revealing, in anticipation, what their 
predicament would have been, had their apprehensions 
been well founded. When convinced that Republicans 
meditated no National Abolition of Slavery, they 


breathed more freely, and found themselves at leisure to 
devise new aggressions. 


DESPERATION OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Then and there it was, in the same city, in the same 
political atmosphere, that the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States convened and elaborated their intensely polit- 
ical and partisan action, in the far famed case of Dred 
Scott vs. Sanford. Is it too much to infer that the opin- 
ion of Judge Taney may have been influeuced by his sur- 
roundings? His argument bears marks of an apparent 
familiarity with our exposition of the Constitution and of 
his appreciation of their force. 
is well known, had been the watch-word of the pro-sla- 
very Democracy, up to that time. Mr. Spooner’s work is 
remarkable for its having made use of the same mode of 
exposition, by means of which, and with the aid of kin- 
dred rules laid down by the Supreme Court, he had suce- 
cessfully demonstrated that the Constitution contains no 
provision in favor of slavery. The Chief Justice, there- 
fore, throws aside and tramples upon that long vaunted 
rule of ‘‘ Strict Construction,” thus betraying his con- 
sciousness that it would not answer his purpose. With 
partisan sagacity, he avoids, so far as practicable, direct 
quotations from the Constitution itself, and runs back to 
fictitious historical data for the basis of his opinion. He 
even admits that the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and of the Preamble of the Constitution, had 
they been penned in our day, would have been directly 
opposed to his doctrine. In his allusions to the text of 
the Constitution, in illustration of its sanction of slavery, 
he is especially careful to omit that once cardinal item 
of the slaveholder’s claim, the clause concerning the ap- 
portionment of Representatives, which has always been 
held, except by Radical Abolitionists, to apply to slaves. 
The publications circulated by this Society had shown that 
if three fifths or any portion of the slaves, are, constitu- 
tionally, the basis of representation in Congress, then 
tlaves, whether voters or otherwise (for women and mi- 
nors do not vote) are entitled to the protection of Con- 
gress, and the States cannot authorize their enslavement. 
But if the term “ persons” in this clause, does not mean 
slaves, then the same term, in the rendition clause and 
in the migration clause, cannot mean slaves, and then 
the pretended « compromises” vanish, leaving the power 
of the Constitution to “ establish justice, and secure the 
blessings of liberty,” unimpaired. No marvel that the 
Chief Justice avoided contact with the apportionment 
clause. Friends of freedom holding the views of the 
American Abolition Society may well take courage. 
They may assure themselves that the Supreme Court did 
not abandon * Strict Construction,” nor ignore the appor- 
tioument clause, without cause. The strongest necessity 
must have impelled it to take that course. And “the 


end is net ve 4 9? The trandonmrent of the Apportionment 


‘Strict construction,” it4 





two remaining clauses, couched in similar terms, hereaf- 
ter. 
DISASTERS THAT FORESHADOW 
VICTORIES. 
hus Judge Tancy’s opinion, however terrific to other 
friends of freedom, and though disastrous while it is held 


AND INTRODUCE 


to be valid, reassures Radical Abolitionists of the truth-! 


fulness and the power of their princlples, and gives them 


reason to anticipate ultimate success, from the promulga- | 


tion of them. Had their labors and expenditures hither- 
to been productive of no good resuits beyond the Judi- 
cial abandonment of “Strict Construction,’ and of the 
apportionment clause, they might well be grateful for 
the privilege. But this is not all. In his chosen field of 
historical research, the Chief Justice was quite as impru- 
dently venturesome, as, in his expotritions and citations 
of the Con. titution, he was ominously timid. So soon as 
the pretendedly historical basis of his opinion had ap- 
peared, to the bewilderment and astonishment of the 
public mind, a paper lying in the Office of the American 
Abolition So-:iety, and prepared for a different use, was 
promptly revised and communica‘ed to the New York 
Tribune. That paper comprised extracts from the early 
Constitutions and Colonial Charters of the several origin- 
al States, showing, in direct opposition to th. statements 
of the Chief Justice, that in eleven of the thirteen origin- 
al States, colored persons held the right of voting, that 
this was the fact at the time the Federal Constitution 
was drafted, adopted, and put in operation, so that they 
were citizens of the United States, even :ccerding to a 
rule laid down by the Chief Justice himself. Some fruit- 
less efforts were made by a Virginian to invalidate some 
of the statements, which were, by several writers in the 
Tribune, substantially sustained. The facts have since 
been embodied and republished, in various forms, partic- 
ularly in the recent and important decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Maine. The same facts will 
probably be found of importance in the pending suit of 
Virginia versus New York, in relation to the persons 
claimed as slaves, by Mr. Lemmon, and liberated in the 
City of New York, by Judge Paine. 
INVALID JUDICIAL ASSUMPTIONS. 

Whether, or to what extent, the action of the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott case (on comparing the diverg- 
ing and opposing views of the different Judges in refer- 
ence tc the many topics brought into the discussion) is 
to be regarded as a Judicial decision, or only obiter dicta, 
or extra-judicial opinion, are questions concerning which 
legal gentlemen, as well as politicians, ave not well 
agreed. On the one hand, it is said tiiat many topics, 
past and prospective, not directly before the Court, were 
argued and passed upon by the Judges, and that these 
were extra-judicial, uncalled for, and caunot be properly 
called decisions. In answer to this it is alleged that a 
determination of all the points thus involved was neces- 
sary, in order to fix and fortify the principles upon which 
the decision of the particular case before them was to be 
decided. However this may be, the principles of the 
American Abolition Society reveal to us the utter invyal- 
idity and illegality of the entire procedure of the major- 
ity of the Court, whether in relation to the claim of Dréd 
Scott, or in respect to any of the other topics of their 
opinions. The assumed dis: bilities of the “ African race,” 
of the tenure of property in man, and of the Constitution- 
al recognition of such property, were all mere assump- 
tions, without warrant, cither from the Constitution, from 
legal science, or from history : and hence no part of the 
opinions and the mandate resting upon them, can have 
any claim to be respected as being valid judicial decis- 
ions. Violations of the Constitution and of law, can nei- 
ther be made Constitutional, legal or binding. 

NO BAR TO RADICAL POLITICAL ACTION, 

To those holdirg these views, the action of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Dred Scott interpose no barriers to 
their political action for a National Abolition of Slavery. 
The example of President Jackson warrants them and 
their candidates, when elected, to construe the Constitu- 
tion for themselves, and act accordingly. If it be said 
that the concurrent action of the Supreme Court will be 
necessary to the enforcement of their enactments, the an- 
swer is, that.an Abolition President, Senate and Con- 
gress, will know how to enact laws establishing new Fed- 
eral Courts or how to create and fill new Judgeships in 
the existing Courts and thus obtain a reversal of decis- 
ions, or opinions, that outrage the Constitution and sub- 
vert freedom, Whenever ‘ the people of the Free States” 
chall have voted to “remove slavery by political action, 


the Slave Power will have withered, and the people and 
their Government will have learned how “ to establish 
justice and secure the blessings of liberty for themselves 
| and their posterity.”. 


| BEARING ON THE NON-EXTENSION ISSUE. 
Whether those who labor to prevent the extension of 
slavery into new Territories and States, while they admit 
| its legality in the existing slave States, and its right to 
| Constitutional protection, can now find any foundation 
| for national political action against pro-slavery aggres- 
| sion, and inspire or retain any enthusiastic confidence of 
| success in such an enterprise, is quite another question. 
|The opinions of the Chief Justice, and of several of his 
associates, seem well adapted and were manifestly de- 
signed to discourage such political issues, by forestalling 
| the action of Congress upon them, and pronouncing any 
| legislative restriction of slavery, on their part, void. 
The question is, whether a commuuity, believing in the 
legal right of slave property in a part of the States, can 
be led, on moral grounds, tu act steadily and hopefully 
(with a party holding the same belief) for a legislative 
interdict against the transfer or removal of the same 
slave property into other States and Territories? Wheth- 
er, a party taught by their own political leaders to respect 
the Constitutional rigbt of nat onal protection or toler- 
ance to such slave property, in one part of the country, 
can be held, by their leaders, to act, heartily, in an en- 
terprise to procure a national exclusion or prohibition of 
such property-holding, in other parts of the same coun- 
try? Whether a party, claiming to be pre-eminnently 
THE “ white man’s party,” and promising to reserve the 
new Western Territories exclusively for “ white laborers,” 
can successfully, in the long run, maintain its ground 
against another party whom they denounce as infamous 
for having judicially declared that “the black man has 
no rights which the white man is bound to respect’’t 
To those strong denunciations against this declaration of 
Judge Taney, Ais editorial partizans were prompt to reply 
that his declaration was but the echo of speeches made 
in Conventions of the Republican party. Republican 
editors, in some instances, were prompt to retrace their 
steps and virtually to retract their accusations! Even 
the New York Evening Post, one of the best journals of 
its class, so early as April 14th, after a spirited defence 
of the colored.race, in previous numbers, took the back 
track, and under the head “ BEWARE OF FALSK IeSUKS,” 
said : 

“We cannot but regret the prominence which that 
question is acquiring, and the absorbing importance at- 
tached to it in our legislative and other political assem- 
blies. In vindicating the wrongs of the black man, there 
is great danger that the Republicans may do what the 


abolitionists have always done—overlook the rights of 
the white man, 


“Tt is our duty to keep as much of our domain as we 
can open for the free laborer, and prevent its being over- 
run by the negro, to the extermination or degradation of 
the white man. . We hope the question will not be 
narrowed down to the less important question whether 
the negro ought to be a slave, or whether he can become 
a citizen. . . Slavery in the United States, where 
alone it admits of remedial action, is beyond the reach of 
a national party.” 

Other prominent papers holding the same gencral 
views, said the same, or have more than suid it, by their 
subsequent silence. 
ders of the Republican party to maintain, steadily and 
consistently, their controversy with the opinion and 
statements of Judge Taney. How much more difficult, 
then, will it be, to keep the rank and file of the party 
upon so uncertain and slippery a track. The editor of 
the New York Evening Post is not alone, among his 
brethren, in finding “remedial action beyond the reach 
of a national party.” Not one of them has suggested 
any national political remedy for the action of the Su- 
preme Court. 

That action, however unconstitutional and invalid, is 
considered legally binding until it is judicially reversed , 
by all, or nearly all, except Radical Abolitionists, includ- 
ing even those who are most indignant and disgusted at 
its atrocity. They assent to the common, but absurd, 
dogm», that wicked enactments and wicked judicial de- 
cisions are to be respected as law, until they can be re- 
pealed, or reversed. It would be scouted as the extreme 
of *‘ Radical Abolition” to deny this. To deny it would 
involve a denial of the legality of slavery in any of the 
slave States. And this would involve a denial of the 
Constitutional right or duty of the Federal Government 
to protect or tolerate slavery, in any of the States. Re- 
fusing to take ‘iis ground the opinion of the Supreme 
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Court must be held to be a decision, and that decision 
must be held to be binding until it is reversed. Its re- 
versal is not to be expected without a relinquishment of 
the theory of property in man, and the theory of the 
Constitutional protection of that property. A political 
party recognising slave property and the Constitutional 
duty of protecting it, yet seeking votes that it may come 
into power and reverse the action of Judge Taney, and 
exclude slavery from the new Territories, would stand 
little chance of success. The shrewdness of the New Eng- 
land race, equally with the enthusiasm and wholc-heart- 
edness of the Western people, forbid the expectation of a 
permanent and successful party on such a basis. Should 
such a party come into power, who can tell which of its 
two incongruous elements would preponderate? Both 
could not administer the Government. Should the ele- 
ment of freedom preponderate, how, without forbidding 
slavery in all parts of the country, could it forbid slavery 
in any part of the country? How could it educate the 
public conscience into a permanent acquiescence in its 
protection of slavery, in the one case, and its prohibition in 
the other? The recent successes of the pro-slavery fac- 
tion can be accounted for, only by the supposition that 
the incongruity can no longer be maintained. The na- 
tion will sooner submit to be over-run with slavery than 
to stultify itself much longer by an abortive effort to pro- 
tect both slavery and freedom. The practical common 


slavery.”—WN. Y. Tribune, March 12. 


inclined to suspect that our Taneys and our Catrons will 
find in Lysander Spooner and Gerrit Smith something 
more than their match ; nor will this reckless upsetting 


those gentlemen an advantage which they will very well 
know how to improve.’’—J)., March 13. 


‘When this doctrine comes to be positively establish- 


and control the whole Union, or be expelled from every 

part of it. We have not desired such an issue, but when 

that is made up and forced upon us by the Slave Power, 

we shall not shrink from it. Disunion involves the aban- 

donment of our enslaved countrymen to perpetual bond- 

age ; we do not choose to desert them.”’—Jb., March 16. 
Said the N. Y. Times, March 7,: 


“Tt is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
decision.” 


And again, March 9 : 


“ This decision will lay the foundation for a new party.” 
Said the N. Y. Evening Post, March 9: 


‘¢ Hereafter, if this decision shall stand for law, sla- 
very, instead of being what the people of the Southern 
States have hitherto called it, their peculiar institution, 
is a Federal institution, the common patrimony and 
shame of all the States, those which flaunt with the title 
of free, as well as those which accept the stigma of being 
the Land of Bondage.” 


Said the New York Herald, March 12: 





sense of the age revolts against ap attempt so absurd. 
Free Soilers, Free Democrats, and Republicans, have 
been in the habit of objecting to our measures that noth- 
ing could be done by a political party on our basis, be- 
cause the Federal Government has no power to prohibit 
slavery in the States. And when we have shown them, 
from the Constitution, that it has that power, their only an- 
swer has been that the Supreme Court would decide other- 
wise, and that we should be obliged to take and adminis- 
ter the Constitution as expounded by the Supreme Court. 
And so they have insisted that we were restricted to 
“the issue” of “limitation ;” that is, the exclusion of 
slavery from the new Territories, and the non-admission 


“ The recent decision of the Supreme Court upon the 
slavery question, involves, among other things, a com- 
prehensive re-construction of our political platforms.” 


These extracts embody, without doubt, the sentiments 
of large portions of the Republican party, at the time, 
and may be regarded as indications of progress, as well 
as testimonials to the fact, so evident to all thinking men, 
that we are shut up to the alternatives of a national abo- 
lition of slavery, or a national establishment of it, over 
the whole nation. This conclusion is not weakened by 
the consideration that the New York Times has since 
sided with the Administration of President Buchanan, 





of new slave States. But the tables are now turned upon 
the). The same Supreme Court that denies the right of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the States, denies also the 
power of Congress, or of the people of the Territories, to 
exclude slavery from the Territories, or from new States. 
Such, at least, is the common understanding of the action 
of the Supreme Court. Such it is described to be, in the 
recent answer of President Buchanan to the Memorialists 
in Connecticut. And it has the merit of self-consistency 
in its favor. It was natural that the limitation of slavery 
and the abolition of slavery shoald be placed under the 
same ban; that the authority that interdicts the one 
should interdict also the other. The same principles of 
Government, and the same rules of exposition, that led 
to the one conclusion, led also to the other. There is no 
longer any use in trying to keep up the distinction. As 
a practical matter, the abolition of slavery is just as fea- 
sible as its non-extension, nay, more so, in this respect, 
that it is found impossible to keep slavery out of the 
Territories while it is permitted in the States; whereas 
its abolition in the States would involve its exclusion 


from the Territories. The settlers from the Southern’ 


States would have no slaves to bring with them. 


The action of the Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott 
case, will be found to shut us up to the alternative of 
national politics for the abolition of siavery or no national 
politics for the restriction of slavery. Republican editors, 
to some extent, were free to admit this, on the first ap- 


pearance of the decision. Said the New York Tribune, 
March 7th: 


“This judgment annihilates all compromises, and 
brings us, face to face, with the great issue in the right 
shape. Slavery implies slave laws, that is, laws sustain- 
ing and enforcing the clai: of one man to own and sell 
——- Ju the absence of such laws, slavery cannot 
exist.” 


Said'a Washington correspondent of the same paper : 


“If slavery cannot be limited, if its spread cannot be 
restrained, it must be expelled. The Court has declared 
that the free States have no power under the Fedcral 
Government to limit or restrain it. There is then no al- 


ternative looking to permanent relief, and the re-estab- 
. 


- : m ; ; 
lishment of the Government, upon a harmonious basis, 
but expulsion. 


We make further extracts from the editorials of the 
same paper : 

‘‘ We have been accustomed to regard slavery as a 
local matter, for which we were in no wise responsible. 
As we have been used to say, it belonged to the Southern 
States alone, and they must answer for it before the 
world, We can say this no more. Now, wherever the 


that the New York Herald is among the most bitter op- 
posers of abolition, and that the New York Tribune has 
not yet had the courage to meet the issue which it pro- 
inised, last March, that it would not shrink from. It is 
manifest that “ the issue’’ is ‘*made up,’ and that not 
the Times, Herald, Tribune, nor any of the leading organs 
of the late Fremont campaign expect any reversal or re- 
laxation of the action of the Supreme Court by any “ non- 
extension ” issue, while the slave system continues. Not 
one of them suggests any political remedy, so far as na- 
tional politics are concerned—nor can they, without pro- 
posing the national abolition of slavery. The New York 





Times said, as early as March 11, “The decision is irre- 
versible.” Though this is not strictly true, yet it ex- 
presses the prevailing and well-founded sentiment that a 
reversal is not to be expected, as the effect of any politi- 
cal action of the prominent rival parties, on their present 
platforms, A reversal is to be expected from no princi- 
ple and from no party that does not deny the Constitu- 
tional right of property in man. That principle is the 
sheet anchor of national safety and freedom. The course 
of events, under the overruling Providence of God, is 
making this too manifest to be much longer questioned, 
or overlooked, by the friends of freedom. 


BEARING UPON EXPOSITIONS OF GARRISONIANS. 


It is cheering to find evidence of this in other directions. 
‘Republicans ” are nut the only friends of freedom whom 
passing events, conjoined with the discussions of our So- 
ciety, have compelled to make progress. The class of 
Abolitionists who have held the Federal Constitution to 
be a thoroughly pro-slavery instrument, have been found 
to modify, in some important particulars, their opinions 
of that document. At the Annual Meeting of the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society in New York, in May, 1854, 
there was a debate on the Constitution, in which, after 
an examination of other clauses alleged to be pro-slavery, 
the final stand was made on Art. I. Sect. IL. clause 1, 
wherein it is provided that the “electors ” of the House 
of Representatives “in each State, shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislatures.” This clause, it was 
confidently urged by Mr. Garrison himself, was equiva- 
lent to the exclusion of all but white persons, because, as 
he alleged, none others could, at that time, vote for “the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislatures.” It was 
with a view to correct that error, that the early State 
Constiiations and charters were examined, and those ex- 
; tracts collated and arranged, which were, afterwards, 
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stars and stripes wave, they protect slavery and represent! brought forward (as already stated,) in confutation of 


Judge Taney. Of this use of those extracts, the class of 


“In this method of constitutional interpretation we are | Abolitionists just mentioned, both in the Liberator and 


Standard, have readily availed themselves, and have 
been as forward as the members of our Society to convict 


on the part of the Court itself, of every thing hitherto re-| the Chief-Justice of a grave error in his historical expo- 
ceived as law as to the powers of Congress, fail to give | sitions of the Constitution. They strongly deny his state- 


ment that our fathers thus trampled upon the rights of 
colored men, magnanimously relinquishing, in this, as 


ed, hereafter, it will be settled that slavery must pervade | well becomes them, one of their gravest objections against 


the Constitution and its founders. Still further exami- 
nation and reflection, it is to be hoped, may enable them 
to see other errors in their former views, The correction 
of this one error, if carried out, consistently, in all its 
bearings, might go far towards relieving the Constitution 
from the charge of being pro-slavery. The entire argu- 
ment of Judge Taney bangs on its first link, that the 
founders of our institutions regarded the colored race as 
“having no rights which the white man is bound to re- 
spect, and that the negro might justly and lawfully be 
reduced to slavery for his benefit.” By breaking this 
link, we break the entire chain. If the colored race were 
regarded as having rights (as they were, if permitted to 
vote,) then the colored race were not regarded as slaves. 
If, as a race, they were not regarded as slaves, then none 
of the race, unless definitely specified, could be thus re- 
garded. Nosuch specification is found. Then all are 
free. Judge Taney, and with him, the entire slaveocracy, 
by denying the rights of the African race, identify race 
with condition. We might take them at their word. We 
find the man of the African race at the ballot-box when 
the Constitution was formed. The race, then, by the Con- 
stitution, are entitled to freedom. The “ African race” 
helped to make the Constitution and elect the first Re- 
presentatives. The “African race ” may claim protec- 
tion as constituents, on the same ground that the white 
race may claim it ; and hence, no exposition of the Con- 
stitution that makes it pro-slavery, caf be a sound one. 


NECESSITY OF NATIONAL ABOLITION. 

Demonstrations of the truthfulness of our principles, 
and of the necessity of our measures, are coming to us 
almost daily, in the passing events of the times. Not a 
blow can be struck against freedom, not a motion can he 
made to ward off the blow, that does not contirm the ne- 
cessity of a National Abolition of Slavery, and show that we 
are shut up to the alternative of doing thal, or of not 
doing anything, to ‘ secure the liberties of ourselves and 
our posterity.’ Nota pro-slavery paragraph can be pub- 
lished, that docs not tell the same story. Every abortive 
effort to vindicate State rights, to enact an effectual Per- 
sonal Liberty Bill, to repel ruffian invasions of kidnap- 
pers coming from slave States, reveals to seeing eyes the 
real cause of the failure. Whether in Massachusetts, or 
Vermont, whether in New York, Wisconsin, or Ohio, the 
result is the same. The “free States”? are such only in 
name. The day of deliverance awaits the reception and 
realization of the Great Ipxas that find expression in the 
Constitution of the American Abolition Socicty—that 
ALL men are legally free—that the Constitution permits no 
Americans to be held as slaves. When Americans receive 
and act out these ideas, they will be a free people, and 
not before. Until, as American citizens, they can do this, 
they can never effectually do it as citizens of States. Al- 
ready, experience has proved this. 

No right, then, to despond, or to be inactive or ineffi- 
cient, can those have, who hold to the distinctive truths 
of the American ABOLITION Society; so long as daily 
events, under the overruling Providence of God, are so 
constantly, and so loudly proclaiming those truths, and 
while the enemies of freedom, even more conspicuously 
than its friends, are industriously contributing to the pro- 
mulgation of them, 

Still less foundation can there be for excusing ineffi- 
ciency and inactivity, from any want of the proper occa- 
sion and necessity for vigorous and self-sacrificing exer- 
tion. The passing events already noticed, are sufficient 
evidences of this. To the anti-slavery Declaration of 
1833, we may now add another, in nearly the same words, 
and say, 

“There are, at the present time, the highest obliga- 
tions, and most urgent political necessities resting on the 
people of the free States to remove slavery by moral and 
political action, as prescribed in the Constitution of the 
United States.” No mere limitation of slavery, were it 
practicable (as it is not,) would either discharge these 
obligations, nor meet these necessities. The same may 
be said of the proposed secession of the non-slaveholding 
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from the slaveholding States. We are morally and po- 
litically bound to preserve and to carry out the provi- 
sions of our Constitution, for securing the blessings of 
liberty to the whole of our countrymen. In no other way 
than by this national repentance can the nation be saved. 
In no other way can the peaceful abolition of slavery be 
secured. The bondmen may indeed be otherwise libera- 
ted, but only by one of those moral earthquakes by which 
nations and governments afte overthrown. 


THE THREAT OF PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. 

If farther proof of this be wanted, the Reply of Presi- 
dent Buchanan to a Memorial signed by prominent citi- 
zens of Connecticut, will be found sufficient. In this let- 
ter the President says : 


‘Slavery exists in Kansas under the Constitution of 
the United States. This point has at last been finally 
decided by the highest tribunal known to our laws. 
How it could have ever been seriously doubted is a mys- 
tery. Ifaconfederation of sovereign states acquire a 
new territory at the expense of their common blood and 
treasure, surely one set of the partners can have no right 
to exclude the other from its enjoyment by prohibiting 
them from taking into it whatsvever is recognised to be 
property by the common Constitutien.” 


A similar statement, if made concerning the District 
of Columbia, and concerning the Territories of Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, New Mexico, Nebraska, and Minne- 
sota, would rest upon precisely the same foundation, 
And in the same letter the President says that any at- 
tempt by the people of Kansas to rid themselves of sla- 
very, by action under the Topeka Constitution, framed 
and adopted by them, will be an “ actual collision with 
“ the Constitution and the laws. In that event,” he adds, 
“they shall be resisted and put down by the whole power 
“of the Government. In performing this duty I shall 
‘‘have the approbation of my own conscience, and as I 
‘humbly trust, of my God !” 

The fixed and settled determination of the Federal 
Executive to protect slavery, to prevent the abolition of 
it in all the national domain, and to do this by the Fed- 
eral troops, is here plainly and unequivocally announced, 
Nor can it be safely assumed that the same principle is 
not to be applied to all the States. The “ point decided 
‘by the highest tribunal known to the laws,” looks evi- 
dently to that consummation. The attempt of Virginia 
to force her slavery upon New York, by ultimate decree 
of the Supreme Court, the threat of Georgians to open 
the foreign slave trade by decision of the same “ tri- 
bunal,” and the declaration of slaveholding members of 
Congress that no State has a Constitutional right to ex- 
clude slaves, unitedly illustrate the extent of President 
Buchanan’s threat. 

Editors never suspected of extreme views have been 
compelled to take notice of this. The New York Even- 
ing Post, Sept. 19, desires President Buchanan to inform 
us,-— 

“Why, if slavery exists in Kansas, by virtue of the 
Constitution, it does not also exist in the States? Is 
there any clause in that instrument, establishing slavery 
in a Territory, not equally applicable to a State? On the 
contrary, was not the Constitution made expressly for the 


States? And have not many of the wisest statesmen 
doubted whether it applies at all to the Territories?” 


HOW SITALL WE MEET THE ISSUE? 

The President and his supporters, it may be presumed, 
will never inform the “ Post *? how the Constitution can 
protect slavery in a Territory and not in a State. The 
‘Post ’’ and its associates wil] find it equally difficult to 
tell the President, why the Constitution cannot protect 
slavery in a Territory, if it can protect slavery in a State. 

How, without adopting the distinctive views of the 
AMERICAN ABoLiTion SocieTy,—how, without a denial of 
the Constitutional right of slavery in any of the States, 
is the letter of President Buchanan to be adequately and 
substantially answered? Which of our Republican states- 
men or journalists have attempted it, or will attempt it? 
Which of them will tell us how “the issue ” presented 
by President Buchanan is to be met, and practically dis- 
posed of, in favor of freedom, without the national abo- 
lition of slavery? Can it be done by voting against the 
further extension of slavery, while the public mind is 
impressed with the belief that the action of the Supreme 
Court has forestalled and forbidden such legislation? Or 
can it be done by a dissolution of the Union? Can the 
Federal District and Territories be peacefully rescued 
by such a measure? By what arrangements can that 
District and those Territories be included within the 
area of freedom? How shall either of these be accom- 
plished, while letting slavery alone in the States? 





SLAVERY NOT TO BE CONFINED TO THE NEGROES, 


We have said that the entire argument of Judge Taney 
was suspended on the assumption that the African race 
have no rights, But this assumption was not an honest 
one. It was a mean and wicked appeal to the guilty 
prejudices of the community. Judge Taney and Presi- 
dent Buchanan well know that the party at the South 
sustaining them, are bent on nothing short of the subju- 
gation of white men as well as black men ; just as they 
are bent on carrying slavery into all the States, as well 
as into all.the Territories. And they cannot help know- 
ing that their measures are adapted to promote those 
ends. : 

The current doctrine of the leading Southern Demo- 
cratic papers, supporting Mr. Buchanan, openty pro- 
claimed, during the late Presidential canvass, was, that 
““ the defence of slavery ”’ is not to be “ confined to mere 
negro slavery ” [1]—that “ the evils of free society ” at 
the North “are insufferable ” [2]—that “ the condition 
of the southern slave is superior” to that of the white 
northern laborer [3]. The national organ of that party 
and of the present administration, then said of the free 
laboring men of Kansas, that they were ‘a miserable 
blear-eyed rabble, that had been transferred, like so many 
cattle, to that country ”’ [4]. Even one at least of the 
Northern journals supporting Mr. Buchanan, advised that 
the children of poor Americans, Germans, and Irish, 
should be *‘ sold into slavery.” [5] A namber of Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives expressed similar 
sentiments. All this agrees with the declarations of 
prominent southern statesmen, more than twenty years 
ago, that the laboring population, “ bleached or un- 
bleached, is a dangerous element in the body politic,” 
and that ‘in less than a quarter of a century” the la- 
boring people of the North would be enslaved ;[6] that 
slavery is only “ one modification of the universal condi- 
tion of laborers [7]—that “ the South has had less trouble 
with her slaves, than the North with her free laborers”[8] 
—that “ men who tend the herds and dig the soil, and earn 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brows,” can 
‘never enter into political affairs,’’[9]—that “ the day 
will come when the whole confederacy will regard slavery 
as the sheet anchor of our liberties”’ [10]—that society 
cannot permanently exist “unless one class practically 
and substantially own the other class.”’[11]. 

THE ASSAULT—AND THE DEFENCE, 

With predecessors and antecedents like these, the 
southern supporters of President Buchanan cannot easily 
be misunderstood, nor can their intelligent and leading 
partisans, at the North, be excused. When, as in the 
present case, the President evidently speaks at the dicta- 
tion of the slaveholders, and consents, for political ends, 
to echo their mandates, the extent and the significance of 
the threat are sufficiently plain. Nothing less than the 
utter subversion of American liberty, and of our free in- 
stitutions, is involved. Our fathers commenced a Revo- 
lution, because they would not submit to a stamp act, 
and a three penny tax upon tea! Their sons hear the 
threat of absolute enslavement and remain quiet. The 
explanation of this may be that, unlike their fathers, 
they have the right of representation, and are conscious 
of holding, through the ballot-box, the power of defence 
and redress, in their vwn hands. But how, it may well 
be asked. without wielding that power for the direct and 


immediate overthroiv of slavery in the States, can it be 
made available for the security of their own and their 
children’s freedom? While slavery lives, it will control 
the Federal Judiciary and Executive, unless that Judi- 
ciary and that Executive repudiate the pretended legal- 
ity of slavery, and the Constitutional right of property in 
man. The whole history of the Government proves this. 


TIME FOR ACTION AND EXPENDITURE, 


Is it not, then, high time, to prosecute, in good earnest, 
the enterprise of a National Abolition of Slavery? Does 
not that enterprise rise high above any other enterprise 
that van be proposed to the people? Is there anything 
else, that can answer instead of it? Are there not “ at 
the present time, the highest obligations, and the most 
urgent political necessities resting upon the people of the 
free States, to remove slavery, by moral and political 





[1] Richmond Examiner. [2] Richmond Enquirer. 
[3] Washington Globe. [4] Washington Union. 
[5] The New York Day Book. | 

[6] Message of Gov. McDuffie in 1836. 

[7] John C. Calhoun, Report in U.S. Senate, Feb. 1836. 
[8] Mr. Hammond of S. C, in Congress, 

[9] Benjamin Watkins Leigh. 

[10] Professor Dew. 

[11] Mr. Pickens, of S outh Carolina. 


action, as prescribed in the Constitution of the United 
States"? Of all the organizations operating in their 
various ways (however zealously) against slavery, what 
society or association is there, except the AMERICAN ABo- 
LiTIoN Society and its auxiliaries, that proposes direct 
aqion to this end, or in other words, that contemplates a 
National Abolition of Slavery, without leave, first ob- 
tained, from the slaveholders and the slave States ? 
What amount of. support, then, at such a crisis, should 
such a Society receive from those who admit the truth of 
its principles, and the consequent practicability and ne- 
cessity of its measures? What price will they put upon 
the liberties of themselves and their posterity? While 
public opinion is in a forming state, when passing events 
are so eloquently calling upon them and offering to as- 
sist them in the diffusion of the needed light, how much 
of their substance will they appropriate to support the 
necessary means of diffusing it through the community ? 


A nation’s liberties, once lost, are not easily reclaimed. 
One week of civil war, in such a struggle, would cost 
more than has ever yet been expended by abolitionists to 
diffuse the information that might avert the calamity.— 
Is it better to expend millions in fighting to recover lost 
freedom, than to expend thousands, for its peaceful pre- 
servation ? 


In the advocacy of a National Abolition of Slavery, 
our Society (the only national one of the kind) is ex- 
pending, say four or five thousand dollars a year ! Ispot 
this a pitiful story to be placed on the page of the 
world’s history, by the side of the record of our lost lib- 
erties, and of a civil war, costing tens of millions of dol. 
lars, and tens of thousands of lives, in the probably futile 
attempt to recover them ? 


A timely tythe of the treasure and talent expended 
already in the still dubious defence of freedom in Kan- 
sas, by political action and otherwise, had it been devot- 
ed to the advocacy of a National Abolition of Slavery, 
might, long ago, have rid the country of the curse and 
infamy we so much deplore. We say nothing in dispar- 
agement of energetic efforts, and heavy expenditures, to 
save Kansas. We only say that timely and suitable po- 
litical action against slavery itself, would have averted 
the necessity for them, 


Imagine the fetters of despotism once riveted on ‘this 
country, or imagine the not distant nor improbable mili- 
tary contest to prevent it, and what prudent citizen 
could then fail to lament that he had not freely parted 
with one fourth of his estate, to persuade the “ people 
of the United States to remove slavery by moral and po- 
litical action, as prescribed in the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

In conclusion, the Executive Committee recommend 
that efficient measures be taken by the Society, at this 
Annual Meeting, for more vigorous and extended oper a- 
tions, in promotion of the cause. 





The Treasurer’s Report was also presented, as follows , 





TREASURER’S REPORT, ° 
From October 22, 1856, to September 19, 1857, inclusive. 











$5,164 63 
Balance in Treasury 98 00 
W. E. WHITING, Treasurer. 
The undersigned has examined the above report and 
the vouchers thereof, and finds them correct. 


JaMes McCune SMITH. 
OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The following persons, on nomination, were d ily 
elected officers of the Society for the ensuing year. 





RECEIVED. 

Balance in Treasury, Oct. 22, 1856, $ 638 97 

Donations, 2,850 27 

Subscriptions to “ Radical Abolitionist,” 502 51 

Pablications, 664 22 

Agents, 605 26 

P. O. Stamps, 1 40 

$5,262 63 
EXPENDED. 

For Paper, 374 11 
* Printing ‘ Radical Abolitionist,’ 30L 55 
e “ other Documents, 556 85 
“ Salary of Corresponding Secretary, , 800 00 
‘6 « © Clerk, 576 00 
“ Agens’ Salaries, 1,007 27 . 
‘* Publications, 481 48 
‘“ Rent of Office, 275 00 
“ Advertising, 182 07 
‘© Office boy, wrapping paper, fuel, &c. 340 25 
«“ Postage, 155 05 
‘* Rent of Hall for Anniversary Meeting, 75 00 
* Donations, 40 00. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
President—GER RIT SMITH. 
Vice-Presidents—Lewis Tappan, New York ; 

Samuel McFarland, Pennsylvania; A. B. Bur- 
dick, Rhode Island; W. D. Babbitt, Minne&o- 
ta; John R. Forest, Vermont; C. C. Foote, 


Michigan ; T. B. Hudson, Ohio; Hiram Pitts, | 


Illinois; Elias 8. Gilbert, Iowa; John G. Fee, 
Kentucky. 
Treasurer—William E. Whiting. 
Corresponding Secretary—W illiam Goodell. 
Recording Secretary—-Thomas Hamilton. 
Executive Committee — (Additional)—J ames 
McCune Smith, Simeon 8. Jocelyn, I. R. Bar- 
bour, George Whipple, Samuel Wilde, H. D. 
Sharpe, Henry H. Garnett, James Warner, 
Alexander McDonald, all of New York city. 
Also Arthur Tappan, New Haven, Conn.: 
Frederick Douglass, Rochester; Hiram Gilbert, 





Oswego, N. Y.; Elnathan Davis, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Isaac T. Hutchins, Killingly, Conn. 

Auditors —James M’Cune Smith, H. D: 
Sharpe. 
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gare TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We send bills to our subscribers who are 


~~ 





indebted for the paper, earnestly requesting 
them to make immediate remittance. 

The state of our Treasury, and the condi- 
tion of monetary affairs, make it necessary 
that we should receive prompt aid from 
subscribers, in order that we may have the 
means of avoiding a “suspension” of our 
issues. 

Half a dollar, or a dollar, due, is a little 
matter to the individual, but three thousand 
such sums are a great affair to the Commit- 
tee, and to the cause, at this time. 

jax Let it be understood, then, that 
those who wish to see the paper regularly 
issued, must furnish the means for it, and 
do it promptly. 

Post Office stamps may be enclosed for 
fractional sums, or, if bank bills are sent, 
the balance of change will be sent in Post 
Office stamps, unless donated to the general 
funds. 

Current bills of New York banks are 
preferred, but any current bills will be re- 
ceived. 





—<—_— 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

We have delayed our October number, in 
order to present our readers with the proceed- 
ings of our Annual Meeting, lately heid at Sy- 
racuse. 

The attendance was not large, owing, partly, 
to the pecuniary pressure, which ' occupies eve- 
rybody’s attention, and diminishes almost eve- 
ry one’s available means. Lut the best spirit 
prevailed, and those in attendance did them- 
selves honor by contributing what they could, 
on the spot, and making subscriptions for the 
future. The ready payments amounted to 
$220, including $120 from Gerrit Smith. The 
pledges amounted to $302—making upwards of 
g520 in all: to which about $150 have since 


been added by subscriptions of four persons, 
unable to attend the meeting. 

Our friends will see, by this, the necessity of | 
giving what they can—and that the example | 
has been set them by a few of their brethren. 

Gerrit Smtu made no definite pledge for 
the future, but stated that his donations would 
be proportioned to those of other friends of the 
cause. If they gave sparingly, he should give 
sparingly. If they gave liberally, he would 
give liberally. He was willing to do his part— 
but he wished it to be distinctly understood 
that he did not consider it his duty to continue 
giving so disproportionately as he has done. 


We are glad that this determination, some 
months ago communicated to the Executive 
Committee, has been now thus publicly an- 
nounced by Mr. Smith. The friends of the 
cause must now see the necessity, as well as 
the reasonableness of their doing, each one, his 
part, more or less, and not think that the Com- 
mittee can meet all demands upon them, by 
merely calling on Gerrit Smith. There has 


.| been too much of this sort of calculation, here- 


tofore. The delusion must needs be dispelled, 
before the Society can prosper as it ought. 

The Resolutions in favor of an effort to 
raise ten thousand dollars for the current year, 
and recommending the publication of a Weekly 
paper, sO soon as means can be subscribed, 
were not adopted without serious deliberation, 
nor without taking into consideration the pecu- 
niary embarrassments of the times. They were 
firmly and hopefully adopted, nevertheless, and 
with the approbation of Gerrit Smith. If all 
the friends of the Society will, i2 practice, adopt 
them, as they were adopted at Syracuse, we 
have nothing to fear. Lut the resolutions will 
not carry out themselves. 


The Annual Meeting occupied Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday, with the evenings of 
both. A number of public speakers were pres- 
ent, and took part in the discussion, as Gerrit 
Smith, Frederick Douglass, Charles C. Foote, 
Moses Thacher, C. D. B. Mills, Henry H. Gar- 
nett, T. B. McCormick, J. W. Loguen, Lyman 
C. Hough, William Goodell, and others. 


The Liberty Party of the State of New York 
held a short meeting, for nominating State Of- 
ficers, for the approaching election. This was, 
of course, entirely distinct from the Annual 
Meeting of the American Abolition Society. 

On Thursday, the Annual “ Jerry Rescue” 
celebration took place, in Weiting’s Hall. This 
was a large gathering of the citizens of Syra- 
cuse, and the surrounding country, with whom 
this annual celebration has become a favorite 
“institution.” Most of the delegates to our 
Anpual Meeting, and to the Liberty Party 
Nomirating Convention, remained to attend it. 
The weather was rainy, as it had previously 
been, but the large hall was well filled. In ad- 
dition to speakers before mentioned, the audi- 
ence was addressed by Samnel J. May and W. 
H. Day, the eloquent colored lecturer. now re- 
siding in Canada. Hiram Wilson was also in 
attendance. The tone of sentiment was much 
in unison with that of the preceding meetings, 
in allowing no quarter nor compromise to sla 
very, Where it already exists. Some of the 
speakers insisted that the same principle which 
rescued “ Jerry” equally demanded tbe libera- 
tion of all the enslaved. ‘he Annual Address, 
(by Gerrit Smith, as usual) was a very able’ 
paper, and measures were taken to give it a 
wide circulation. The meetings, forenoon, af: 
ternoon, and evening, were enlivened with fre- 
quent and enthusiastic singing by the congre- 
gation, and the evening exercises were protract- 
ed till a late hour. A spirit of hopefulness and 
of uncompromising effort characterized the 
wweetings of the entire three days. Mutual 
strength and encouragement was the result. It 
was good to be there. It would have been 
good for others to have been there. <A tenfold 


attendance would have been of vast benefit. to 
the cause. 


























MODEL INSTITUTIONS.® 
State Governments with power to enslave us— 


A National Government with no power to 
protect us. 


All Europe, and the whole civilized world, 
have been called upon to admire and imitate 
the republican institutions of these United 
States of America. Particularly have they 
been invited to study and extol our system of 
confederated republics—a device, by means of 
which, it has been confidently affirmed, we 
have provided double securities for our liber- 
ties. If the National Government oppress us, 
we can take refuge under-our State Govern- 
ments: or if, on the other hand, the State Gov. 
ernments prove delinquent, we can resort to 
the National, with its guaranty, to every State 
in the Union, of a republican form of govern- 
ment. This particular feature, (until within 
twenty-five years past,) has been unceasingly 
magnified. 

Such is the boast. But what is the perform- 
ance? In matter of fact, what are the doc- 
trines held by our politicians, and received by 
the people? What does this much vaunted 
double protection amount to, after all, in the 
hands of those who administer our State and 
National Governments? How do they under- 
stand our ‘ free institutions ’? Let us see. 

According to our Whig, Democratic, Ame- 
rican, and Republican expounders of the Con- 
stitution, the ‘ model” invention for securing 
inalienable human rights amounts to precisely 
this. J %rst, we have State Governments that, 
in the exercise of “State rights and State sov- 
ereignty ” have power to authorize the enslave- 
ment of the inhabitants of the State. Second, 
we have a National Government that has no 
power to secure or to release any one of us from 
this enslavement. To this, the Democrats add 
that the National Government has authority to 
fine and imprison us for assisting each other to 
escape from slavery ! 

“ Model institutions” these, for the admira- 
tion and imitation of the benighted and op- 
pressed of 6ther lands! This is our National 
‘“ guaranty,” and these are our “ State Rights !” 
This is no caricature—no extravagance. In 
all the land, there are none whose construction 
of the Constitution differs materially from this 
statement, except the ‘“ Radical Abolition- 
ists.” Z'hese hold that neither the State nor the 
National Governments have any right to autho- 
rize or to tolerate slavery—that both of them 
are charged with the duty of protecting the 
people against it. This is the only doctrine 
that makes our institutions “ free institutions,” 


or our governments otherwise than confeder- 
ated despotisms. 





CONTRADICTORY EXOUSES. 


In the process of asking for the pecuniary aid 
of abolitionists, to carry on the cause of aboli: 
tion, we are constantly met by two classes of 
excuses and objections, which should be put 
side by side, that it’ may be seen how perfectly 
they contradict and neutralize each other. One 
class of abolitionists will tell you that they have 
got discouraged, they do not see that their ef- 
forts are doing any good; they have concluded 
that the nation is given up to divine judgments, 
and they migkt as well submit to the inevitable 
destiny of their country. The opposite class 
are so excessively hopeful, and see every thing 
so exclusively on the bright side, that they wil 
tell you the cause is going on as rapidly as could 
be reasonably desired. An astonishing change, 
has taken place, say they, within a few year’s. 
The Republicans are on the ground where the 
Liberty party stood, a few years ago, and «are 
rapidly coming up higher. And _ besides, Bor- 
der Ruffian outrages and Dred Scott decisions 
are doing more for us than a hundred lecturers 
and scores of journals could do. And so there 
is no need of ther giving anything. Divine 
Providence and the politicians have taken the 
work in hand, aud it will assuredly be done. 
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But what shall we say, when, as in some in- 


stances, we hear both these contradictory ex-| 


cuses from the lips of the same persons ? 





Tue Money Lenper, in order to make his 
treasures available, puts them out of his own 
hands, into the hands of another, to whom they 
must be made useful, otherwise the lender will 
be in danger of missing his aim, by not receiv- 
ing the interest, perhaps by losing a part or all 
of the principal, as passing events show. There 
is a deeper philosophy wrapped up in this than 
most men imagine. A comprehensive principle 
of the Divine administration is involved. Man, 
in order to derive benefits from his possessions, 
must use them in such a manner as to benefit 
others. The landlord, in renting a farm or a 
tenement, is in the same predicament with the 
money lender. If his property does not con- 
tinue to benefit others, it will soon cease to bene- 
fit himself. On the same principle, the banks 
that lend money to gambling speculators, are 
in danger of losing. Thus far, the principle is, 
at least, dimly seen, by the generality of busi- 
ness men. It is seen, too, that the miserly bus- 
band and father, whose love of hoarding pre- 
vents him from providing the means of comfort, 
intelligence, and respectability for his family, 
debars himself from the enjoyments of home, 
and from the affections and gratitude of those 
upon whom his own personal well-being most 
vitally depends. Enlarge the conception of the 
family to that of the neighborhood, of the neigh- 
borhood to the nation, of the nation to the world, 
of time to eternity, and you have the basis of 
the divine maxim,—" He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord, and he will repay him four- 
fold.” 
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Lrserty Party.—A nominating Convention 
of the Liberty Party of the State of New York, 
was held at Syracuse, Sept. 30. The nomina- 
tions were— 


For Secretary of State—James M’Cune Smith, of 
New York. 

For Comptroller—Lewis Tappan, of Kings.* 

For Attorney General—George B. Vashon, of Cort- 
land. 

For State Treasurer—C. D B. Mills, of Onondaga. 

kor State Engineer—K. Porter, of Monroe. 

For Canal Commissioner—J. C. Harrington, of 
Oswego. 

For StatePrison Inspector—J. C. Delong, of Oneida. 

For Judge of Court of Appeals—Beriah Green, of 
Oneid-. 





* Since declined. 





PASSING EVENTS. 

As a monthly chronicler, on a small sheet, 
devoted to discussions rather than news, we can 
only group together a few items, with some of 
which our readers will have been previously ap- 
prized, chiefly those connected with our special 
enterprise, as a general memoranda of what is 
and has been. 

The Secretaries of the American Tract Soci- 
ety have made progress from bad to worse— 
and are incurring censure from presses hereto- 
fore silent. In their last circular, they openly 
take the position of disobedience to the direc. 
tions of the Society at its last annual meeting, 
refusing to publish even the former writings of 
slaveholding ministers, on the responsibilities of 
slaveholders, and the dereliction of duties inci- 
dent to the supposed innocent relation. Not 
even the ‘abuses’ of the ‘ peculiar institution’ 
are to be censured, nor the neglect of masters 
to provide ‘ oral’ religious instruction for their 
servants. Bishop Meade’s well known exhort- 
ations on this subject, though in type by the 
Society, are rejected—and yet the Secretaries 
say nothing of resigning their places, which they 
hold by the appointment of the Society that en- 
trusted to them the work they decline perform. 
ing. 

The Virginia ‘ Lemmon’ case has at lenoth 
been opened in the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, but is not concluded. Mr. 
O'Connor, counsel tor Virginia, is a New York 


thern doctrine of slaveholding on higher and 
other authority than State legislation; the ab- 
sence of which, like Calhoun, Mason, Toombs, 
Douglass, Stringfellow, and Judges Porter and 
Matthews, he fully concedes. Yet it can hard- 
ly be said that he puts slavery upon the ground 
of national law, national right, Justice, or mo- 
rality, in distinction from statute law, for he 
openly derides these, as ‘mere words’— frivo. 
lous abstractions,’ &c. except as they are ex- 
pressly recognised by ‘ compact,’ or sanctioned 
by ‘ municipal law.’ The right of slaveholding, 
then, rests on a ‘ compact’ between the stronger 
to subjugate the weaker, and thus he reaches 
the conclusion that ‘negro slavery is not un- 
just.’ In answer to the suggestion of the oppo- 
sing counsel, that a slave woman im transitu, 
might give birth to a slave on the soil of New 
York, and the child be claimed as a slave, Mr. 
O’Connor exclaimed, derisively, ‘ And what of 
that ? Is our soil purer or more sacred than 
that of Mount Vernon, trodden by Washing- 
ton ?? Yet he affected to think that our State 
legislature might prevent such a result, though 
conceding the claim of Mr. Lemmon. Mr. 
Blunt, counsel for New York, had previously 
spoken, and made some good points. He cited 
authorities in proof that Southern Courts had 
manumitted slaves on the ground that they had 
been carried into the jurisdiction of free States, 
by their masters. He confuted Judge Taney’s 
assertion that the Declaration of Independence 
excluded the negro. The Committee that re- 
ported the Declaration were Jefferson, John 
Adams (who drew the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights, under which the slaves of that State 
were liberated) Roger Sherman, Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, and Benjamin Franklin, all of whom 
were shown to have been abolitionists, as were 
also Washington, Madison, Governor Ran- 
dolph, William Pinckney, Luther Martin, &c. 
Another point was this—‘ If the State can reg- 
ulate the status of its inhabitants, then New 
York can exclude slavery. Ifthe State cannot 
do this, then how can Virginia do it, by autho- 
rizing slavery ? And if the State cannot do 
it, who can ? The power must be somewhere. 
Does it rest in the Federal Government ?— 
If so, why can it not abolish as well as author. 
ize slavery ? In further confutation of Judge 
Taney, Mr. Blunt cited the early Constitutions 
of the States, under which negroes voted as 
citizens—handing up the extracts to the Court. 
The researches of the Radical Abolitionists 
were in place, here. He read extracts from 
Stroud’s Sketch, defining the incidents of sla- 
very, and demanded to have it determined how 
many, or whether all, of those incidents attach- 
ed to the slave while held 2m ¢ransitu, in a free 
State—or what could be the distinction between 
a free and a slave State, if the claim were al- 
lowed. He conceded that the Constitution re- 
quired the rendition of fugitive slaves, as it did 
of apprentices, but denied that it recognised 
them as property. Here, too, was an approxi- 
mation to Radical Abolition, which would have 
had power, but for the unfortunate concession. 
Mr. O’Connor took advantage of this, and 
claimed that since the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution required the rendition of fugitives, 
its spirit required also the rendition of slaves 
brought here by their masters. He dwelt on 
the unfairness of taking advantage of technica]- 
ities to turn aside the spirit and design of the 
Constitution. ‘The argument of Mr. Evarts, 
for New York, we did not hear, being absent to 
Syracuse, and we have seen no full report of it. 
We deeply regret that Gerrit Smith, or some 
other lawyer who fully understands the bearing 
of the Constitution on slavery, had not been ap- 
pointed to defend the rights of New York.— 
‘Whatever may be the decision of the Supreme 
Court, the case will probably go to our Court 
of Appeals, and then to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This will necessitate a 
deeper acquaintance with the Constitntion than 
most lawyers have yet acquired. 





‘ . J 
Democratic’ lawyer’ and takes the ultra Sou- 





The late Convention of the Republicans of 
the State of New York afforded indications of 
progress towards the principles of Radical A bo- 
litionists; or at least, of a consciousness of the 
necessity of avoiding expressions particularly 
obnoxious to that class of voters. In an able 
Address, the Convention traces the difficulties 
we have now to grapple with, to the existence 
of slavery itself, “the great disturbing element 
in our political system.” Alluding to the Pre- 
sident’s Letter to the New Haven Memorial- 
ists, it not only denies that the Constitution 
carried slavery into Kansas, as the President 
affirms, but adds, very truthfully, “ Slavery is 
not recognized, by that instrument, to exist any- 
where.” Let the Republican party come up, 
square, on to that ground, and carry out the 
principle, consistently, and they will find them- 
selves “ Radical Abolitionists” in full. The 
Address itself, infers that “ persons held to 
service and labor” are not slaves. Judge 
Taney carefully avoids claiming that “ three- 
fifths” in the apportionment clause, means 
slaves. The “migration and importation” 
clause has-expired. It follows that all the pro- 
visions of the Constitution securing personal 
rights, and the ‘guaranty to every State in this 
Union,’ of-‘a Republican form of Government’ 
are totally unrestricted by the presence of any 
Constitutional slavery, and authorize its nation- 
al suppression. The New York Republican 
Address says nothing of a “ white man’s party,” 
of “localizing slavery,” of “ divorcing the Fed- 
eral Government from slavery,” of “ restoring 
the policy of Washington and Jefferson”-—of 
“not interfering with slavery in the States.” 
Negatively, it is almost, or quite, what it should 
be. The resolutions adopted, were of the same 
character. One was reported, declaring that 
“New York would never allow any human 
being within her borders, unless he has escaped 
from another State,” to be held in slavery, &c. 
The “ unless ” would not go down in the “ Jer- 
ry rescue” region of Syracuse; and so no re- 
solution on the subject could be adopted. A 
minority Report, of a thoroughly “ Radical ” 
character, is said to have been presented, and 
to have received the support of Gen. Nye, and 
other prominent members, but the majority 
Report, having nothing in it positively objec- 
tionable, prevailed. A good lesson for the 
framers of Republican platforms. In central 
New York, in Vermont, and in Michigan, 
where “ Radicals” are enterprising and active, 
“Republicans” have to make progress. A 
good lesson for “ Radicals.” 


The New Haven Memorialists have issued 
an able answer to President Buchanan’s at- 
tempted anifhilation of them. It tempers, 
somewhat, the triumphs of Democratic editors 
and politicians. On the facts of the case, the 
Memorialists are impregnable. The principles 
involved, demand their further study. 

All eyes have been turned toward Kansas, 
on the approach of the election. Up to the 
time of our closing up our columns, the returns 
are meagre and conflicting. Hopes of a Free 
State victory are faintly entertained. In some 
of the counties, Missouri voters turned the scale. 
So far as we now learn, there has been no vio- 
lent outbreak. 


The New York Tribune has come out with 
an offensive attack upon the free people of 
color, for attempting to obtain a recognition of 
their equal right of suffrage. The Tribune in- 
timates that the Republican party cannot afford 
to incur the odium of advocating colored suf. 
frage. Can it afford to spare the votes of the 
colored people and their friends? Or does it 
calculate upon having their votes, in return for 
insults? We are sorry that the New York 
Tribune should take a step calculated to tarnish - 
the Republican flag set up by the Syracuse 
State Convention. 


The money pressure and financial panic, sup- 
ply the all-engrossing topic of the day, so far 





at least, as the cities are concerned. ‘lhe New 
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York Herald chuckles much over the idea that 
it is driving “ the nigger question ” out of sight 
and out of mind. Financial questions, it thinks, 
will grow into new political issues, that will 
make the slavery issue a secondary one. We 
shall see. The years 1836-7-8, comprising the 
era of the last similar financial revulsion, was 
distinguished as the era of anti-slavery agitation 
and progress. Why should it not be so again? 
Slavery was then fonnd to lie at the bottom of 
our financial difficulties. Perhaps the same 
thing may appear again, before the storm blows 
over, though it is now boasted that the South 
stands firm, while the North is in trouble. We 
remember that the same boast was made in the 
commencement of the revulsion of 1836-7, as 
well as in the previous revulsion of 1826. But 
the winding up of the business, in both instances, 
told a different story. The North suspended, 
but resumed. The South went into bankruptcy, 
and never paid ten cents on the dollar. When 
cotton falls, as it must fall, and when the South 
is called upon to pay the North, we shall see 
where the pinch comes. The South, with its 
crops and negroes, are usually mortgaged to the 
North a season or two in advance, in the best of 
tines. All goes on quietly, till the North 
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Our merchants sustain it by accepting the bills 
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it isno wonder God smites. Whé@n we find jus- 


tice turned into wormwood in the highest tribu-| 


nal of the land, the wonder was that God is so 
patient, that he does not tumble down our brown 
stone fronts and palatial mansions. But He 
was demanding his money now, and if we had 
a telegraph from heaven the demand could not 
be more plain or direct. It had become a na- 
tional sin—this ‘stealing of men and setting 
traps and snares’—and we had therefore more 
reason to expect God’s retribution, for He vis- 
its the sins of individuals on nations which re- 
fuse to punish them,” 


» ‘the Herald’s prediction that the money pan- 
ic will drive away all thoughts of the “negro 
question” seems not to be in process of fulfil- 
ment. 
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